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BAGNERES DE BIGORRE, 


Tue most distinguished traveders in mountainous regions 
(such as Saussure in the Alps, Ramond in the Pyrenees, 
and Humboldt in the Andes,) seem to have been inspired 
by the sublime scenes which they describe, and dwell 
with admiration on their stupendous beauties, their ever- 
changing hues, their numberless forms, their vast bulk, 
and their imposing attitudes. In the “everlasting hills” 
they are led to admire the power as well as the benevo- 
lence of the Deity. ‘Mountains, however, not only 
lead to a consciousness of the force, but toa knowledge 
of the works of nature. The secrets of the Creation have 
been dug from their bowels. The constitution of the earth 
is felt and ascertained in them as in the bones of a skeleton. 
The theatre of the geologist is the mountain range. By 
their aid a light has been shed upon the history of the 
world, and the awful visitations of Providence by flood and 
fire that mark its epochs, which not only enlarges the sphere 
of the reason of man, but must necessarily elevate his piety 
and purify his virtue. The feeling of devotion is nearly the 
first, and certainly the most prevailing sensation which 
affects the traveller amidst the stupendous beauties of 
mountain scenery.” 

The life of the mountaineer also possesses many charms. 
Travellers describe with admiration his hardy enjoyments: 
they seem to covet a life so well adapted to the preservation 
of health and contentment; they participate in his frugal 
fare; follow him to the breezy heights; learn of him to 
disregard the toilsome steeps—the dangerous descents—and 
the treacherous glacier; to skip with the hardy step of the 
hunter from crag to crag, and almost to rival the ease and 
celerity of the chamois or the izzard which he pursues. 

Such a life is well calculated to develop the hardier 

Vor. XXIII. 





virtues, and to inspire a love of liberty and independence, 
The mountaineer is poor, but he is free—the hills are the 
home of liberty—he cannot be conquered there; and hence 
that ardent patriotism which has been so often displayed in 
the mountain home, and that yearning after home so aptly 
named le mal du pays, which often afflicts him when he 
is in the plain. 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 

And as a child when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 


In inviting the readcr’s attention to a description of the 
rugged mountain boundary which separates France and 
Spain it will be desirable first to obtain a general knowledge 
of the country; this will conduce to a much better under- 
standing of particular details. The reader will therefore do 
well to accompany his perusal of the following general 
sketch with frequent reference to a map. 


Secrron 1. 


Geverat SKETCH. " 

The Pyrenees, which form the natural boundary between 
France and Spain, do not, as they are commonly described, 
extend in one unbroken line from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic. The chain is composed of two lines which have 
a parallel direction, connected however by a rectangular 
bend, by which the crest of the mountains is continued un- 
broken. ‘The general direction of the chain is from the 
south-east to the north-west. On the east a lateral branch 
of the Pyrenees connects them with the Cevennes; and on 
the west, some distance before they ne the sea, 
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they merge into the mountains of Guipuzcoa, Biscay, 

Asturias and Gallicia; the extremities of which terminate 
in headlands at the north-west of Spain, such as Capes 
Ortegal and Finisterre. The Pyrenees a5 5 occupy an 
area between 42 10’ and 43° 10’ N. lat.; and between 3° 20’ 
E. and 2? 0’ W. long. The length of the chain, from Cape 
Creux in Catalonia on the coast of the Mediterranean to 
Port Pasages in Guipuzcoa, is about two hundred and seventy 
miles in a straight line extending nearly east and west. 
The breadth, which is greater at the centre than at the 
extremities, varies from sixty to forty miles near the western 
extremity, and twenty miles near the eastern extremity. 
The boundaries of the two countries are most generally 
determined by the course of the waters from the summits 
of the poate | ridge ; the land to the north of the division 
of the streams belonging to France, and that on the south to 
Spain. 

"Pesccading from east to west the portion of France which 
includes the Pyrenees consists of six departments, namely, 
the Pyrénées Orientales, or Eastern Pyrenees, lAude, 
l’Arriége, la Haute Garonne, les Hautes Pyrénées, or the 
High Pyrenees, and Jes Basses Pyrénées, or the Low 
Pyrenees. ne 

Previous to the Revolution the Pyrences were divided 
into several counties or districts included in different pro- 
vinces. These were—the Roussillon, which formed an 
independent province, and comprehended the Vallspir, 
the Confflent, the Caspir, and French Cerdagne, and ex- 
tended to Puycerda, where the Spanish Cerdagne com- 
menced:—The Donnezan, a small county which had its 
sovereign counts: —The County of Foiz, which was governed 
by sovereign princes, and retained under the kings of France 
its own independent form of government :—The Couzerans 
and the Comminges, which were also governed by their 
counts :—The Four Valleys, which had a democratic form 
of government :—The Bigorrese, which had their delibera- 
tive states;—and lastly, the Kingdom of Navarre, which 
comprehended Bearn and the Basque country. 

In Spain the Pyrenees abut upon Catalonia, the neutral 
republic of Andorre, Aragon, Navarre, and Guipuzcoa; but 
the Spanish side of the mountains is not well known. 
Inquiry and information come not from Spain: it is fortu- 
nate, therefore, that the most interesting features of this 
great range lie on the French side, where inquiry never 
pauses, and science is always in advance. 

The Pyrenees are separated into two portions at a point 


near the sources of the beautiful Garonne. At this point _ 


the principal ridge which proceeds to the Mediterranean is 
more advanced towards the north than the other ridge 
which proceeds towards the Bay of Biscay. The two por- 
tions of the Pyrenees are united by a group of mountains 
which form a rectangular bend in the crest of the moun- 
tains, which is thus continued without separation. 

The Spanish or southern slope is generally considered to 
be much steeper than the northern or French side. In 
mountains of so great an extent as the Pyrenees it is ay 
difficult todecide which slope descends most rapidly to the 
ordinary level of the country; and in this case war and civil 
discord have too often disturbed the observations of scien- 
tific men. It is however generally admitted that the ascents 
on the southern face of the central chain are more rugged 
and difficult than on the French side, and the French 
valleys ascend to the crest of the chain by a tolerably easy 
succession of steps and terraces, an arrangement which is 
not so appreciable on the Spanish side. 

From each side of the principal range are thrown off 
numerous smaller branches which lose themselves in the 
plains, forming as it were, buttresses to the principal range, 
and inclosing valleys between them. The chief « of these 
branches on the northern side near the eastern extremity are 
the Corbiéres, which connect the Pyrenees with the Cevennes. 
When two of.these lateral branches are thrown off from the 
lofty summits of the main ridge, the point is marked by an 
elevation of the crest ; so also the departure of two valleys 
from the principal ridge is marked by a depression or sink- 
ing of the crest. These depressions constitute the natural 

asses or communications between the two sides of the 
yrenees. Towards the eastern extremity these depres- 
sions are called cols, or necks; in the central part and 
towards the western extremity they are usually denominated 
rts. 

These valleys are very numerous, and of singular con- 
formation. All the great valleys are transverse, that is, they 
originate at a col in the crest, and extend almost directly 
north and south, at right angles with the direction of the 





chain. The largest are near the centre of the ridge; they 
sometimes attain a length of forty miles; at some distance 
from the centre the length does not exceed twenty miles, 
Among the largest are the valley of the Garonne, and the 
valley of Lavedan, watered by the Bearnese Gave, which 
passes Pau and joins the Adour near Bayonne. 

Some of the valleys, however, are parallel with the prin- 
cipal range; but their extent is comparatively small, the 
longest not exceeding twenty miles; and they partake 
more of the character of gorges or ravines than of valleys, 
Many of them present a succession of basins or circular 
hollows, called Oules, that is, pots or boilers. They are 
formed by the recession of the mountains which border the 
valley from the banks of the river, whereby a circular hollow 
is formed. The declivity is here sc slight that the stream 
undulates slowly through its whole extent, assuming a 
character in accordance with the quietness of the scenery 
around it; until at the extremity of the basin where the 
mountains again close in upon it and confine it in its course, 
it resumes its original character, and dashes through their 
gorges and over their precipices. These basins are in gene- 
ral considerably elevated above each other, and are united 
by narrow and deep ravines, rapidly inclined planes, or by a 
slope of rock so steep that the river dashing over forms a 
cataract from the basin above to that beneath. 

In the upper part of the valleys, especially on the nor- 
thern side, these basins often contain lakes. Some of these 
are at a great elevation, often between six and seven thou- 
sand feet: in such cases they are within the limits of 
perpetual snow ; surrounded by glaciers, and sheltered from 
the hot winds and the rays of the sun, they are covered 
with perpetual ice. ‘Thus the ice of the lake of the Port 
of Oo, and that of the Portillon d’Oo, never thaws; while 
the lakes of Mont Perdu and of Eston Soubiran, in the 
valley of Cauterets, continue frozen till the end of August. 
The most elevated of these lakes is that of the Pic du 
Midi, namely, 8813 feet. 

These basins seldom exceed eight miles in length by three 
or four in breadth. They always occur at a point where 
several valleys or gorges meet, and their extent varies with 
the number of valleys or gorges which open into them. 


When a valley suddenly changes its direction the joint or, 


elbow is invariably preceded by a basin. The most exten- 
sive basins occur in the lower portions of a valley at the 
point where other valleys-and gorges of considerable extent 
unite; so that it often happens that these valleys are wide 
and extensive towards their lower extremities; while near 
their origin they are so limited that the torrent occupies 
their whole surface. The most celebrated of these mountain 
basins are those of Argellez in the valley of Lavedan; of 
Bagnéres in the valley of Luchon; and of Bedons in the 
valley of Aspe. 

These basins are now watered only by the river which 
traverses them ; but at some remote period they evidently 
formed the inclosures of lakes. “The boggy turf of the soil 
of some of them, the erosion of the sodhin water at a con- 
siderable elevation above the soil, and lastly, the manner in 
which the river dives out of the valleys, by a deep and 
narrow split, are incontestible proofs that these basins have, 
at one time or other, been shut up all round, and that the 
waters have only escaped by the bursting of the embankment 
that restrained them.” 

The sides of the mountains which skirt the valleys gene- 
rally consist of a succession of slopes of varying inclination, 
separated by small plains or terraces. Their number and 
extent depend on the elevation of the mountain, and the 
nature of the rock. It is usually on the lowest terrace that 
the most elevated villages occur. 

Instead of the narrow defile or the series of basins above 
noticed, many of the valleys at their origin present a single 
basin or oule, encompassed on three sides by lofty walls of 
almost perpendicular rock, and open on the fourth side, from 
which the valley extends. The top of these walls is fre- 
quently formed by a steep shelving, from which rises 
another tier of walls up to the crest of the mountain. This 
orderly arrangement gives to the basin the appearance of & 
circus (cirque) or amphitheatre, by which names they are 
commonly designated. 

The most beautiful of these amphitheatres is the Oule of 
Gavarnie at the origin of the valley of Baréges. We pause 
for a moment in our general description to quote a few lines 
from the elegant pen of Mrs. Ellis, which will serve to con- 
vey atolerably complete idea of these amphitheatres, which 
form one of the grandest and most distinctive features 


the Pyrenees, 
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Some idea of the perpendicular height of the circle of 
Gavarnie may be formed by the great cascade which falls 
over a surface of rock of 1400 feet. On the first melting of 
the snows it is as magnificent in the volume of water which 
descends as in its height. At the summit where it rolls 
over the lofty precipice, two enormous masses of rock pro- 
ject, as if to guard its fall, which continues unbroken 
until the last quarter of the distance, where a bold dark 
mass divides the column, but doesnot break up the majestic 
line of the whole cascade. 

“In order to form a correct idea of the beauty of the 
whole scene, it is necessary to imagine the rocks of the finest 
marble, streaked and variegated with every tint, from the 
deepest brown and purple to the brightest yellow, some- 
times varying even to rose colour. A perpendicular wall 
of this structure rises beyond the great waterfall; and down 
its side were precipitated twelve other waterfalls, while over 
its summit lay a vast field of snow: again, another wall of 
marble, diversified with cascades, more faint and blue in the 
distance, and above all the more majestic wall on which 
stand the two mighty rocks, called the towers of Marboré, 
crowned with eternal snows, and all formed of the most 
beautiful marble, fluted like the columns of a Grecian 
temple. The highest of these walls of marble rises at a 
perpendicular height of about one thousand feet above the 
amphitheatre which is formed by the receding of the dif- 
ferent beds of snow, in the form of a semicircle. To the 
right, the snows and the pinnacles of rock seem to mingle 
into a more chaotic mass; while, rising immediately from 
the bed of the hollow basin, are bold buttresses of the 
adjoining mountain, standing out like barriers to protect the 
whole ; and over their perpendicular sides the most beautiful 
cascades were pouring, some of them like silver threads, 
making in all sixteen within the circle.” 

At the two extremities of the Pyrenees the climate is 
much warmer than in the central districts. Their vicinity 
to the sea, and small elevation above its level, account for 
the difference in temperature. The eastern extremity is 
warmer than the western on account of its more southern 
situation. Here (according to Malte-Brun, whose descrip- 
tion of the climate we follow) the temperature of Winter 
might be mistaken for that of Spring. A favourable expo- 
sure unfolds the vegetation of eastern countries; pome- 
granate trees serve as hedges, the fields are shaded with 
mulberry, olive, and orange trees; juniper bushes, thyme, 
and rosemary flourish on the desert lands and on the 
mountain slopes, and gentle breezes diffuse their fragrance. 
The vines, warmed by the summer’s heat, yield abundantly : 
two-fifths of the wine are consumed out of the department : 
the best sorts are raised on the hills of Collioure, Salces, and 
Rivesalles. But the department is not exempt from disad- 
vantages: during the summer season droughts are not 
unfrequent, and the rivers, from the inclination of their 
channels, are left dry. In the rainy season, on the contrary, 
they inundate their banks and deluge the plains. It may 
be also mentioned that the lands near the sea, formed by 
alluvial deposits, are little better than marshes, the exhala- 
tions from which render several districts very unhealthy : 
their effects might be still more deleterious if the air was 
not occasionally purified by a north-west wind, which the 
people call tramontane, because it crosses the mountains of 
Corbiéres. 

The traveller from the confines of Ger to Mont Perdu 
passes through every climate in Europe: he may observe the 
vegetation changing gradually from the plants of temperate 
countries to those of the extreme north. No great quantity 
of corn is raised on the most fruitful lands, but they yield 
abundance of wine. An active race of men inhabit the 
mountains ; their manner of life may recall the customs of 
pastoral tribes. The shepherds have their winter and 
their summer residence ; they select the first in the low, 
and the other in the high valleys. Skilful in directing the 
course of the waters, they are thus enabled to enrich the 
meadows, which in the latter part of the year, afford 
nourishment to their cattle. The same small stream, says 
Ramond, waters contiguous possessions, the one above’ the 
other. A few slates are the simple sluices by which the 
course of the water may be changed, and made to commu- 
nicate with neighbouring canals, where, by the same means, 
they are directed from meadow to meadow, until they reach 
the lowest declivities which they are intended to fructify. 
While the different members of the family are engaged in 
cultivating the ground, one man conducts the flocks to the 
highest valleys, where natural pastures await them ; if he 
cannot find any cave or shelter, he raises a rude cottage with 
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stones and the branches of trees ; in autumn the sheep and 

cattle are brought down to the summer residence, which the 

family has left for the village. The shepherd parses the 

winter in solitude, and his flocks consume the food that has 

been prepared for them, while his own food consists princi- 

pally of milk. He braves the rigours of the season— snows, 
urricanes, and the overwhelming avalanche. 

Thunder-storms are frequent in the Pyrenees, and are 
welcome to the inhabitants on account of the cooling rains 
which accompany them. 

On both sides of the chain streams are very numerous, 
Those on the southern side, with the exception of a few near 
the east, flow into the Ebro. Those on the northern slope, 
near the west, flow chiefly into the Adour, which rises in the 
valley of Campan above Bagnéres de Bigorre. Between the 
source of the Adour, in an eastward direction to the source 
of the Arriége in the valley of Carrol, near the town of Ax, 
the waters fall into the Garonne, which rises at the head of 
the valley of Arran, at the point of dislocation of the prin- 
cipal range. The Maladetta, the highest of the whole range, 
is on the south side of this valley. Most of the streams east 
of the Arriége fall into the Aude. The Tech, the Tet, and 
the Gly fall into the Mediterranean. 

The Pyrenees abound in mineral springs, many of which 
are celebrated. ‘They are superintended by physicians 
employed by government, who regulate the supply, a pre- 
caution necessary on account of the demand being frequently 
greater than the supply. The most celebrated of these 
springs are on the French side: they are Bagnéres de Bigorre 


, (the Bath of France), Bagnéres de Luchon, and Barréges: 


also those of St. Sauveur, in the valley of Lavedan; of 
Cauterets ; of Eaux Bonnes, in the valley of Ossan; of Eaux 
Chaudes, in an adjoining valley; of Ax, in the valley of 
Arriége; of Aleth, in the valley of Aude: there are also 
others of much celebrity. 

In the high Pyrenees adjacent to the Joftiest peaks, 
glaciers frequently occur, down whose smooth surfaces the 
fearful avalanche often slides. The glaciers occur, for the 
most part, on the northern slopes of the loftier mountains, 
between the valleys of Arran and Ossan: they do not 
occupy deep gorges or valleys, as in the Alps, nor are they, 
as in the Alps, connected together, but separated by con- 
siderable intervals, and - are frequently traversed by 
deep fractures or chasms. The principal glaciers are the 
Maladetta, Crabioules, Mont Perdu, Breche de Roland, 
Vignemale, and Neonvielle. 

The recesses of the Pyrenees are the haunts of the izzard, 
a variety of the chamois, of smaller size and brighter colour. 
The boldest of the mountaineers are hunters of this animal. 
To this pursuit they owe their agility, their presence of 
mind in the slippery path over steep rocks, on the treacherous 
glacier, or suspended over gulfs of fearful depth. Such 
training frequently converts the hunter into the smuggler. 

To hunt the bear is another favourite employment, and 
the mountaineers love to relate anecdotes of the hunter’s 

rowess. ‘The hunter is dressed in a sheep skin ; his gun is 
oaded with ball, and if he fails to bring down the aiiimal 
he allows it to close in upon him, and trusts for safety to his 
dagger in the fearful struggle which ensues. 

‘These mountains also contain mines of iron, copper, lead, 
and silver: also quarries of fine statuary marble, and other 
kinds of the most beautiful variety. 

In our subsequent details, a few local terms will occur, 
which will be sufficiently intelligible from the following 
brief explanation, The word pic means peak or summit; 
tuc or tugue has also the same meaning in the district 
of Couzerans. Col, » portillon, and breche is that 
natural depression at the head of a valley which forms the 
passage between two valleys. The most important of these 

es are ay Pn he — —— va the — of 
llegarde, through which passes the road from Perpignan 
to sear this road is practicable at all etd 
Col de la Perche, commanded by the fortress of Mont Louis, 
forming the means of communication between French and 
Spanish Cerdagne:—the Port de Sala, through which runs 
the road from Toulouse and St. Girons to Lerida:—the Port 
of Viella, which opens a communication between the valle 
of Arran and Spain—the Port de Confranc, through whic 
the road opens into the valley of Aspe between Oleron and 
Jaca:—the Port of Orisson, and the Port of Roncesvalles, 
through which runs the road from St. Jean Pied de Port to 
Monreal:—the Port de Maya, between Bayonne and Pam- 
peluna. The great road from Paris to Madrid lies near the 
sea at the western extremity of the chain. 
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Secrion 2. 
First APPEARANCE OF THE PYRENEES. 


This magnificent chain is visible from a great distance: 
but one of the most favourable points of view is from the 
hills called Pech David to the south of Toulouse. There 
the spectator is placed nearly in front of the centre of the 
range, sufficiently distant to admit of a vast horizon, and 
yet near enough to distinguish their most remarkable 
features. From this point the Pyrenees may be seen for 
more than a hundred and fifty miles, and thei: appearance 
is extremely grand: they seem to form one single moun- 
tain, increasing in height towards the east, but broken into 
summits of various forms and characters. But their 
appearance depends _y upon the state of the atmo- 
sphere, the hour of the day, and the season. In early 
spring, or towards the end of autumn, the air is often suffi- 
ciently pure to admit of all the summits being seen which 
are visible from Toulouse. This magnificent sight is most 
distinct immediately after sunrise, and before sunset. 
During the prevalence of west and north winds the Pyre- 
nees are frequently shrouded in mists. , 

The first appearance of the Pyrenees has excited the 
eloquence of many a traveller. Mrs. Ellis, who approached 
them from the Landes, a district of uncultivated country 
stretching to a vast extent southward of Bordeaux, says, 
“ By the first light of morning we discovered that we were 
in the midst of an immense pine forest, interspersed with 
venerable oaks. No human dwelling was to be seen, nor 
trace of man, except that here and there a solitary wood- 
cutter was lighting his fire in the wilderness, while a cloud 
of white smoke could just be seen curling up amongst the 
trees. As the light increased we could distinguish from 
the higher ground, leagues beyond leagues of these dark 
pine thickets, with valleys of white mist between them ; 
and, in many places, breaking the monotony of the scene, 
wide tracts of heath and fern, which looked like purple and 
silver in the sunshine and hoar frost. But the wonders of 


this scene were not fully revealed until we had looked for 
some time to the south, where the horizon was terminated 
by a long line of blue, which, from its broken and irregular 


outline, I at first imagined to be a ridge of clouds. At 
length, however, we found as the morning advanced that it 
was the noble range of the Pyrenees, the first really moun- 
tain-range I had ever beheld. Not like our English hills, 
resembling in the distance a drove of giant cattle, each 
endeavouring to raise its back higher than the rest ; but so 
varied in the colouring, and at the same time so rugged and 
massive, as to convey the idea of their having been the 
waves of a chaotic world, suddenly arrested in their foam 
and fury, and fixed for ever, a spectacle to wondering ages*. 
Had our journey been through a mountainous, or even a 
hilly country, this magnificent spectacle might possibly 
have been less striking ; but we were well prepared, by the 
many leagues of level ground we had passed, the long 
straight roads, the interminable avenues of poplars, and the 
low marshes, covered with winter floods, to gaze with feel- 
ings of admiration and delight upon the splendid scene 
before us. The Pyrenees, too, differ from most other 
mountains, in rising almost immediately from a plain not 
much above the level of the sea: thus their real height 
suffers no apparent diminution by their being based upon 
elevated ground, or by rising in the midst of inferior moun- 
tains, As an object of grandeur and sublimity they stand 
alone; and from their situation, as well as from their 
height, appear to belong to the purer atmosphere of another 
world,—a barrier between earth and heaven,—a pathway 
through the skies, which at that far distance it might we 
be deemed presumption for any human foot to tread.” 

Another writer describes an early morning scene, when, 
from a distance of seventy miles, the mountains first 
appeared. The whole nit endenee wore a deep sombre 
tint, fleecy clouds were skirting the apparent horizon, above 
which broke the glittering pinnacles of the snow-capped 
mountains, their eastern sides of a rosy tinge, showing 
out most forcibly by their violet shadows. “ There is not 
in nature a finer spectacle than a distant chain of mountains 
covered with snow and glistening in the sun. It is impos- 
sible to describe this appearance, nor is it easy to define the 
sensations it produces in the mind. The object has in it 
something loftier than beauty, and possesses a softened 
sublimity totally unassociated with fear. Unlike other 
vast works of nature it does not speak to our apprehensions; 

* M. Ramond, the eloquent logist of the Pyren expresses the 
wame idea in his Vaniew at ‘Mont Perdus tahini 





nor does it like those of art bring humiliating notions of 
imperfection and decay: but stretching far away along the 
horizon, in celestial splendour of colouring, it looks like the 
boundary of the world, and might be believed a fit resting- 
place between earth and heaven.” 

M. Michelet also, in a few eloquent passages, describes 
the first appearance of the Pyrenees, and gives a rapid 
sketch of their general features. 

“ From the beautiful and luxuriant valley of the Garonne 
the distant summits of the Pyrenees attract the traveller— 
but to get to them is serious, for whether you go by 
Nerac, the poor and scanty domain of the Albrets, or whe- 
ther you take your road along the coast, you see nothing 
before you but an ocean of andes, a few cork trees, immense 
pinadas, and sombre, solitary roads, with no other compa- 
nions than the flocks of black sheep taking their eternal 
{onsney from the Pyrenees to the Landes, and going down 
from the mountains to the plains, from southern to north- 
ern regions, to seek for warmth, and to be tended by a 
Landais shepherd. The errant life of the shepherds is one 
of the picturesque characteristics of the South; you meet 
them coming up from the plains of Languedoc to the 
Cevennes, or the Pyrenees, on from the Cran of Provence 
to the mountains of Gap and Barcelonette: they are 
nomades; they carry all they possess along with them ; 
they are the companions of the stars in their ever-enduring 
solitude; half astronomers, half sorcerers; and they per- 
petuate in the midst of this our western world the life of 
the Asiatics, the life of Lot and of Abraham. 

“The formidable barrier of Spain at length appears inall 
its grandeur. It is not like the Alps, a complicated system 
of peaks and valleys; it is nothing more nor less than an 
immense wall lowering itself at each end. At every other 
point the passage is totally inaccessible to vehicles, and 
closed even against mules and men during six or eight 
months of the year. Two people totally distinct from any 
others, and who in reality are neither Spaniards nor French, 
the Basques in the west, and the Catalans and Roussil- 
lonais on the east, are the porters of these two worlds. It 
is they who open and shut; irritable and capricious door- 
keepers, tired of the eternal passing by of nations, they open 
to Abderrahman, and they shut against Roland; there is 
full many a tomb between Roncevaux and the. Seu 
d’Urgel. 

“Ascend the Por de Pailles, where the waters of the 
chain of mountains are divided between the two seas, or 
rather between Bagnéres and Barréges, between the beau- 
tiful and the sublime. There your eyes may seize on the 
fantastic beauty of the Pyrenees, their strange, their incom- 
patible sites, which seem to be drawn together by the 
power of some inexplicable piece of fairy sleight; there 
you may witness the magical effect of the atmosphere, that 
now brings objects close to you, and now removes them far 
off; there you may look down upon the foaming Gaves, 
and on the meadows of emerald green. At other places, 
such as when we wind along the Gave de Pau, through 
the stern and wild pass where blocks of stone thousands or 
feet in cubic thickness are piled in rude confusion, let us 
get amongst the rocky peaks and the everlasting snows, 
and the windings of the Gave, shut up and buffeted about 
from mountain to mountain ; at last we enter the stupendous 
Cirque de Gavarnie, with its towers hid among the clouds, 
There at the bottom are the twelve sources of the Gave, 
murmuring beneath bridges of snow, and falling down 4 
depth of thirteen hundred feet, the highest cataract of the 
old world. It is here that France terminates; the Port 
de Gavarnie, which you see up above you, that stormy pass 
where, as the proverb runs, the son tarries not for the 
father, nor the father for the son, is the gate of Spain. 
An endless store of poetical and historical tradition hovers 
over these limits of the two worlds. That immense 
embrasure, three hundred feet in depth amid the mountains, 
Roland cut it open with two strokes of his Durindana. 

“On comparing the two slopes of the Pyrenees, France 
has the advantage. The Spanish side, exposed to the 
southern sun, is abrupt, arid, and wild; the French side 
slopes gradually, is better shaded, is covered with luxuriant 
pastures, and supplies the other with much cattle. On one 
side are a fine sky, a mild climate, and poverty; on the 
other fog and rain, but intelligence, wealth, and liberty. 
Pass over the frontier, and compare the splendid roads of 
France with the horse paths of Spain ; or go to Cauterets, 
and contemplate that group covering their rags with the 
dignity of their cloaks—sombre in their aspect, and full of 
disdain,” 
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VALLEY OF ARGELES, , 


FRoM THE EASTERN EXTREMITY OF THE PYRENEES TO THE 
SOURCES OF THE GARONNE. 


Commencing at the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees 
the Mediterranean Sea forms one of the boundaries of the 
province of Roussillon, now better known as the depart- 
ment of the Pyrénées Orientales. The form of this depart- 
ment is triangular: one of its sides is formed by the 
mountains of the Corbiéres, separating it from France on 
the north-west; the other side is formed by the Pyrenees, 
which separate it from Spain; while the sea-shore forms 
the base of the triangle, and the upper extremity of the 
valley of Carol its point. The whole department has a 
somewhat greater area than that of the English county of 
Kent. Perpignan is the chief town, and from this point 
we propose to commence our track over the Pyrenees. 

Like most towns which are built more for the security 
than the accommodation of its inhabitants, the first aspect 
of Perpignan does not prepossess the English traveller in its 
favour. Its appearance denotes the vicinity of Spain: the 
streets are narrow; the houses are furnished with balconies 
from which the inhabitants are accustomed to converse with 
their opposite neighbours; bands of music are frequently 
serenading under the windows; the people are fond of 
amusement, and passionately attached to dancing. Their 
dances are peculiar and original, as is also the music which 
accompanies them. It consists commonly of the flageolet, 
the tambourine, the oboe, the borassa, and the bagpipe, the 
effects produced being alternately rough, shrill, and grating. 
The men generally open the dance by a “contrepas ;”’ the 
women then follow, and mingling with the men alternately 
cross and turn round each other; the measure then changes; 
its sudden stops indicating to the men that they must raise 
their partners at a bound and place them upon their hand 
as upon a seat, making them describe a curve at one spring. 
Mr. Murray, who witnessed this extraordinary performance, 
says, that it requires both activity and strength to accom- 
plish this, and that the strongest often fail for want of 
address, One of the figures, called “Lo Salt” or “the Jump,” 
is performed by four men and four women dancing in a 
circle. At a particular moment the four men passing their 


hands under the arms of the women simultaneously exalt 





them in the air,”thus forming a’ pyramid, of whica the 


crest is the caps of the women: 

The citadel is large, and the French Government have 
done much to strengthen it as a military position worthy 
of its importance. It commands a fine view over Roussillon 
and of the mountains which encircle it, except on the 
Mediterranean side. The Pyrenees are seen to rise abruptly 
from the sea, but attain no great height. Afar as the 
eye can follow them to the west, they gradually increase in 
majesty until the Canigou crowns the whole. 

Proceeding from Perpignan to Port Vendre the traveller 
arrives at a tower near the mouth of the Tet, called the 
Tor di Castel Rossello, which marks the site of the 
Ruscino of the Romans, and which gives a name to the 
ge All the villages and farm-houses are built upon 

nolls and surrounded by walls, a necessary precaution in 
a border country subject to the frequent incursions ot 
enemies. Passing the village of Elne (anciently called 
Illiberis, an opulent and flourishing place at the time when 
Hannibal crossed the mountains,) we pass over the river 
Tech, and leaving the little town of Argeles upon the 
right the road approaches the sea, and we arrive at 
Collioure, a strongly fortified place, whence a half-hour’s 
ride along the cliffs brings us to Port Vendre. Here the 
Mediterranean coast does not realize our dreams of verdant 
banks covered with orange trees and myrtles; but on the 
contrary, it is a succession of lagunes, marshes, and low sandy 
hills. The most extreme point of Roussillon is called by 
the inappropriate name of the Cap de Bearn, (Bearn being 
a province near the western extremity,) and stretches out 
into the Mediterranean. ‘Two miles beyond is Barriols, the 
last French village upon the frontier, from which there is 
a pass into Catalonia, 

At the entrance of the valley formed by the Albéres and 
the sterile ridges which shoot out from the Canigou, stands 
Bolon, an old town upon the Tech. Near this place the 
road begins to ascend the Albéres, and is everywhere 
distinguished by the remains of fortified places, marking 
the jealous boundary of two riyal nations. The banks on 
either side of the valley are covered with cork trees, forests 
of which extend into the mountains; their immense trunks 
being for the most part stripped of their bark, present a 
strange and ghastly appearance. 


_ Historians conjecture that through the passes of the 
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Albéres Hannibal Jed his fifty thousand men to the invasion 
of Italy. ‘The great pass into Spain by the route of 
Perpignan is open at all seasons and in all hinds of 
carriages, so that it is probable that either by Bellegarde, 
where a fort now commands the Col de Pertus, or nearer 
the sea by Collioure, the passage of the army of this great 
captain was effected. 

he valley of the Tech displays more pleasing features 
than the plains of Roussillon. Its alluvial soil is irrigated 
into richness and verdure, and numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats are pastured in the half inclosed fields. The 
shepherds depend chiefly on the milk of the goat for 
subsistence; they never leave their flocks, but continue 
with them night and day; their method of sheltering 
themselves from the sun or the rain and dump is to 
construct a wattling of willow boughs about eight feet 
square ; this is thatched with straw, and is so light that the 
shepherds carry it along with them from place to place ; at 
night, rolled’ up in his blanket, the shepherd thus sleeps 
soundly while his dog keeps faithful watch. 

Near the village of Ceret, where the Albéres sink into 
the plain, the Tech is spanned by a bridge, remarkable for 
its width and height, thrown from one rock to another over 
the dark bed of the river. The steep and rugged banks 
display marks of the devastation which the river swollen 
by the melting of the snow in the mountains bears along 
itscourse. “It is not during winter,’ remarks Mr. Murray, 
“that the rivers which derive their waters from the highest 
Pyrenees are to be seen in all their glory of flood and foam ; 
on the contrary, it is generally when the fine weather of an 
early spring and the heats of a southern sun prevail, that 
the stranger in the country is astonished to observe the 
Tech, the Garonne, the Adour, or other rivers of the moun- 
tains, while not a cloud is to be seen, and ‘all nature wears 
the mantle of repose,’ rolling through the plains, over- 
flowing their banks, and deluging the country. It is diffi- 
cult to decide which is the most sublime sight—which pour- 
trays most vividly the irresistible and overwhelming power 
of a river in flood, whether when it is seen raging, and 
tossing, and thundering over the rocks, and through the 
narrow gorges of the mountains, sweeping the huge pines 
of the forest along with it, and foaming in wrath at the 
obstacles which impede its destructive course—or when, 
bursting into the plain, no longer fettered and restrained 
by the bulwarks of its birthplace, it wrecks its vengeance 
on the surrounding district.” 

Between Cerets and Arles, is the small fortification called 
Fort-les-Bains, which, like other strongholds upon this 
frontier, was constructed by the celebrated Vauban. Beneath 
the fort is a village of the same name, distinguished for its 
mineral waters. At the squalid village of Arles, a number 
of iron forges are maintained, but they are not very well 
managed, the ore being brought to them for some leagues 
in one direction, and the fuel for some leagues in another. 
This wretched management is not uncommon in France, 
and accounts for the very high price of iron and the rude 
nature of agricultural implements. 

Up to this point the general features of the mountains are 
beautiful rather than sublime: their forms are rounded, 
and their terminations consist of broad plateaus. The cols 
or ports, instead of rocky narrow defiles, are commonly 
= shallow valleys, affording easy communications between 

ussillon and Catalonia. But soon the Canigou appears— 
the advanced guard of the Pyrenees, and then the moun- 
tains suddenly appear in rugged magnificence. 

The picturesque aspect of the Canigou is described in a 
few emphatic lines by M. Thiers, as he is setting out from 
Perpignan, early on a winter’s morning :—“The plain had 
not yet received a ray of the sun, when suddenly the top of 
Canigou was Cages with a rose-coloured tint, which blend- 
ing with the white of the snow, produced a shade inex- 
pressibly soft. This luminous band increasing as the 
sun gradually rose higher, the upper Pic seemed to enlarge 
in proportion as it was illumined. The whole mountain 
was speedily covered with light and purple; then all its 
forms hitherto concealed by the darkness e marked 
at once ; all its projections rose, all its hollows seemed to 
be deeper, and it appeared to acquire a reality, which it had 
not. The cold, the wind, and our rapid motion added to 
the effect of this fine scene: the motion in particular made 
the effect almost intoxicating.” 

The ascent of the Canigou is one of the exploits of the 
Eastern Pyrenees. Several travellers have accomplished it, 
and have recorded their impressions on the occasion; but as 
we have to follow a few of their number to the summit of 
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more ambitious heights even than the Canigou we must be 
brief. 

The path to the foot of the mountain is over the bulwarks 
which are thrown out about its base. At the foot of the 
mountain is the valley or glen of Prats-Cabreri. It isa 
wild spot, and a solitary shepherd’s cabin alone disturbs the 
stillness of the desert. Ere the broom and the juniper have 
ceased to flourish, the charming carpet of the renees 
begins, numerous plants of the rhododendron and the gen- 
tian growing among the rocks, and every patch of soil dis- 
playing the white and purple anemone. A wood of red 
pine succeeds the firs—hoary-looking tenants of the moun- 
tains, many of them far beyond the reach of the hatchet of 
the charcoal burner—until at the beautiful little lake of 
Belach animated nature fails, and the sterility of the arctic 
region dwells among the snows. From this naked plateau 
the path conducts over gigantic fragments of piled rocks, 
and the summit is suddenly attained. 

The Canigou was long thought to be the highest of the 
Pyrenean range, on account of its great apparent altitude 
and its insulated situation, rising as it does from the plain, 
and springing at once to the height of nine or ten thousand 
feet. In clear weather the scene which is looked down 
upon from the summit of this mountain, is described as 
being the finest in Europe. “I saw stretched beneath me,” 
says Mr. Murray, “the whole plains of Roussillon, and be- 
a them the low coast of Languedoc, where it fringes the 

editerranean. Perpignan and its citadel seemed almost 
within cannon-shot, and washed by the waves of the sea, in 
reality several miles beyond it. Then there was the long 
line of the Albéres, each valley of whose bosom I could look 
into and distinguish their torrents like silvery threads wind- 
ing through them. To the south-east of the Albéres lay 
the provinces of Spain, fruitful in all the miseries of civil 
discord. * * More directly south rose the mountain ranges 
of Catalonia, peak upon peak appearing in the distance, with 
all their host of inferior summits scattered round them. 
Turning to the east I could survey all the numberless little 
valleys which border the Tet. Ille, Prades, and other 
towns chequered the plain; and the chain of mountains 
which divide Roussillon from Ariége and the department of 
the Aude, closed in this magnificent panorama upon the 
west and north.” 

To imagine the grandeur of this prospect, we must 
suppose the traveller to be perched upon a pinnacle 
nine or ten thousand feet above the surrounding district, 
with comparatively few intervening objects, to limit a 
horizon of from thirty to sixty miles. That with the 
advantages of the finest weather, a bright sky and the pure 
atmosphere of a southern climate, he looks out upon this 
vast extent of country, and sees its villages and houses 
appear like mole-hills—its greatest rivers dwindled into 
streams, and inclosure of every kind imperceptible; the 
whole plain appearing like one vast garden, trees becoming 
shrubs, its great fields of vines distinguishable merely by 
the tinge of verdure which they give to the landscape; 
where the eye can trace the range of the Pyrenees, even as 
far as the Maladetta, the monarch of this range, and take in 
no small portion of Spain, of the Mediterranean, and of 
France : if, with Mr. Murray’s description and a map of the 
countries before us, we trace out this vast prospect, we can- 
not fail to agree with him that the summit of the Canigou 
commands the finest view in Europe. 

From Canigou the traveller may proceed to Prades, and 
thence to Mont Louis. On leaving Prades the banks of 
the Tet are seen spotted with villages, and clustered with 
old chateaux: the valley soon begins to contract, and at 
Villefranche there is little more space than suffices for the 
river, and the two narrow streets which compose the town. 
Olette is the key of the valley which opens upon the plain 
or table-land surrounding the fortress of Mont Sonia This 
stronghold was built by Louis the Fourteenth, and fortified 
by Vauban, to defend this passage into Spain, which is one 
of the easiest and most frequented in the district. At this 
point the elevation of the mountains lowers to form the Col 
de la Perche, down which the road descends into the valley 
of the Cerdagne. Here the eye can wander over the whole 
of French Cerdagne, and note its boundaries of Spanish 
towns and villages; so completely is it situated upon the 
Spanish side of the mountain that in many places the boun- 
dary line is marked by a mere ditch or rivulet. r 

It is not often that the route of the summer tourist 1s 
described by the winter traveller. M. Thiers, however, has 
left a few powerful sketches, taken at a time when the snow- 
storm was raging in the mountains. He quitted Olette 
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early one morning, having with great difficulty procured a 
mule and a guide. The sky was dark and stormy; an 
impetuous wind blew through the defiles with such violence 
that the large sheets of slate with which the cottages were 
covered were falling at every gust. “ At Mont Louis the 
mountains draw closer together, and increase in height; you 
enter a narrow passage which is frightful from the dimen- 
sions of its forms and the irregularity which distinguishes 
it. The road is cut out on the side of the rocks at one-third 
of their height, and allows room for one mule at most. 
Above are inaccessible eminences, below are torrents, and 
heyond are other mountains, which are connected with those 
round which you are riding. The scene is most diversified. 
Sometimes you rise and seem to command the abyss, at 
others you descend and seem to have it over your head, 
Sometimes following the windings of the defile you come 
into an obscure inclosure, apparently without an outlet, 
then, suddenly doubling a point you discover an unexpected 
and immense prospect ; vast amphitheatres of dazzling snow, 
black pines, and a succession of mountains, which crowd 
together, and lock into each other. ‘The confusion of cubic 
and broken masses of limestone, blocks of granite, the schis- 
tus detached in slabs or broken into little flakes, added to 
the loud roaring of the rapid torrents, the disorder of the 
winds, and of the pressed and rent clouds, afforded a perfect 
picture of chaos. Never did the confusion of the elements 
appear to me more awful, even in the midst of a storm at 


The Col de la Perche leads into the immense basin of 
Cerdagne, on entering which M. Thiers found the snow to be 
several feet deep, and in the corners,where there was an edd 
of wind, enormous masses of it were collected. The hig 
mountains were entirely covered with it; only a few strips 
of perpendicular or sheltered rock were free from it, and 
these appeared quite black by their contrast with the 
splendour of the dazzling whiteness. The sun was beginning 
to illumine this immense desert when a singular effect was 
produced by the vapours rising from the ground into the 
air. The immense basin was surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains: upon every acclivity rose masses of white vapour in 
the form of a kind of flame, which appeared clearly 
defined, even on the white ground of the snow. These 
flame-like vapours were not waving, but motionless, like 
stalactites, or like those flames which are sculptured upon 
marble urns, From time to time some part of them sepa- 
rated, and rose lightly into a clear and very cold sky. 

The traveller must quit Cerdagne by the valley of Carol, 
so named in honour of Charlemagne, who expelled the 
Moors, its former masters, and who are supposed to have 
built the famous castle now known as the Tour de Carol. 
It is situated upon an immense and isolated block of granite, 
which may have detached itself from the shattered-looking 
mountain above it, and rolled into the centre of the valley. 

The pass which leads out of Cerdagne by this valley 
across the crest into the valley of the Arriége is known as 
the Port of Puymaurin, one of the most dangerous of the 
ordinary passes. It is closed during a great part of the 
winter. ‘On the road,” says M. Thiers, “ you hear only 
the following question, addressed by the muleteers who are 
going to those who are returning:—‘Is the port good? 
that is to say, do the wind and the snow threaten to swallow 
you up?’ M. Thiers, with the assistance of a spirited lad 
for a guide, pushed on through the port at a time when the 
ordinary muleteers had despaired of peg Hg the pass- 
age. On approaching the mountain on the side of which 
the port is situated, a walk of two hours through a power- 
ful wind, accompanied by a dry cutting snow, was a pre- 
lude to the more severe weather to be encountered in the 
pass. At a place called Portez the traveller stops for 
refreshment, and to take courage before he enters the pass. 
Our traveller was so completely benumbed that it was a long 
time before he recovered his sense of feeling. The howling 
of the wind in the mountains was dreadful: the other tra- 
vellers resolved not to attempt the passage until the weather 
should change. M. Thiers was almost disposed to remain 
also, but the very dirty and miserable accommodation, and 
the recollection of the previous night, which was 
in a filthy, crowded inn, determined him to proceed. 
Moreover he had a sort of indescribable curiosity to see 
what this tempest in the defile was. Again on the road, 
his sufferings were less than in the morning. from being 
already accustomed to the cold wind, and the hour being 
that of noon. The description of the passage we will give 
in the words of the author. “It is inconceivable what took 
place during some moments, Sometimes there was a per- 
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fect calm, when there was no other motion than the silent 
fall of the snow. These were the intervals of which I took 
advantage to look about me; but they were soon interrupted; 
the wind suddenly burst forth with unexpected fury, rolled 
the clouds, and pressed them into the recesses; then carry- 
ing away the snow which was fast falling and that which 
already lay upon the ground, it raised it like the waves of 
the sea, or drove it forward like the foam upon the waters. 
The dreariness of these moments it is impossible to describe. 
The changes of forms, the entirely new position of the snow, 
the unexpected arrangement of the clouds, the frightful 
noises, were such as to make me believe that the end of the 
world was at hand. During one of these moments, I was 
surprised by a wonderful scene. On reaching the interior 
summit of the port, I turned round and beheld before me 
an immense succession of valleys displayed one behind the 
other. The clouds extended to the farthest line of this 
horizon; but all at once while those which were over my 
head were dark and thick, those in the background became 
light, and I perceived at a t distance the country from 
which I had come perfectly illumined by the sun, and appa- 
rently enjoying the most perfect calm. This calm, seen 
from the midst of the storm, and with the magic effect pro- 
duced by the distance, was so delightful as to make me forget 
all the fatigues of the journey. The passage was slow and 
difficult. I could not help admiring the wonderful instinct 
of animals in moments of distress. My horse opened his 
eyes and nostrils, and put his ears forward when he was not 
certain of having solid ground under him; he then examined 
it with his foot,and did not set it down till he was cer- 
tain of its being sufficiently firm to bear his weight.” The 
journey lasted the whole day, when the traveller arrived in 
the evening at Ax,a small pleasant town in the valley of 
Arriége, which offers an easy road to Foix, Pamiers, and 


thence to Toulouse. 


The port of Puymaurin, communicating as it does with 
valleys on opposite sides of the chain, is the resort of numerous 
smugglers, who carry on a lucrative contraband trade 
between France and Spain. The inhabitants of the valley 
of Carol, Spanish by nature, but French by law, are brought 
up from their cradle to this unlawful occupation. 

Mr. Murray notices the smugglers of the Pyrenees. Un- 
like those of the Alps and Switzerland, who are principally 
engaged in pret. such portable articles as jewels, 
watches, lace, &c., those of the Pyrenees have much harder 
work to perform, and double the fo and risk to undergo. 
Tobacco and wool are the somewhat ponderous articles which 
they have to carry; and as they cannot so easily elude the 
douaniers, or custom-house officers, with such loads, as those 
can who have merely a few watches to incommode their 
flight, they are consequently obliged to choose more dan- 
gerous paths, more stormy weather, and more circuitous 
routes, in pursuing “ their calling,” than the Alpine contra- 
bandier, whose life is one of comparative comfort, as con- 
trasted with that of the Pyrenean. In “ thunder, light- 
ning, and in rain,” when the elements are warring in such 
fearful mood as to drive the very beasts of the forest to seek 
for safety and for shelter, then it is that the contrabandier 
of the Pyrenees is reaping the harvest of his profession; he 
is then perhaps the only living creature who exults among 
the wilds of the mountains; and if he ever utters a prayer, 
or tells his beads, it is when all nature is raging round him ; 
and its purport, that the storm may not subside. In such 
times, the contrahbandier knows well that the douanier will 
not cross his path; and that should he pass in safety those 
places where, on account of the terrible force of the wind, it 
is a proverb among the mountaineers, “ that there the father 
never waits for his son, nor the son for his father,’ his 
herdships and his dangers will be well repaid him. The 
contrabandiers of the Pyrenees are sometimes French, some- 
times Spanish ; but the most daring and hardy of them all 
are a race born in Spain (generally known = the name of 
Miguelets) but whose fathers have been French. Both 
conntries are alike subject to the audacity of this class, who, 
armed to the teeth, never hesitate at shooting the douaniers 
when they think that the urgency of the occasion requires 
it. The douaniers, aware of the desperate character*of the 
men with whom they have to deal, are, not unfrequently, 
obliged to overlook the delinquences of these contrabandiers. 

The morbid love of excitement which often pervades the 
literature of a country, has, in our own times, elevated the 
thief and the robber into the hero of many a tale. The 
smuggler of the Pyrenees has also been thus celebrated ; and 
travellers, poets, and novelists have dwelt with a sort of 
admiration upon the character and mode of life of this 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































lawless being: it is true that he is bold and brave, that his 
life is passed in danger amidst some of the sublimest scenes 
of nature, but he is not the less wicked and depraved. If 
we divest his character of the false halo with which fiction 
adorns him, we find him to be a drunkard, a gambler, a 
robber and a murderer; and that he is so, is the necessary 
result of a life spent in hazards and dangers, often in idle- 
ness, and always in the violation of the laws. M. Thiers 
furnishes a remarkable illustration of the vicious effects of 
smuggling. The inhabitants of a village formerly very 
rich, placed on the boundary of the free territory of Mar- 
seilles and near a kind of defile, had devoted themselves 
entirely to smuggling; they soon abandoned almost entirely 
the cultivation of their lands and sold them to a neigh- 
bouring village, which became a place of consequence by the 
industry and assiduity of its cultivators. The population of 
the first became an idle, wicked, and gambling race. The 
vice of gaming had even infected the higher class, which 
this time had received the influence instead of communi- 
cating it; and it was there that people came to make 
the most ruinous parties of play. So thoroughly debased 
were the morals of both rich and poor, that noblemen, whose 
carriages were not examined at the custom-house, were con- 
stantly engaged in smuggling. , . 

Ax is pleasantly situated in a sort of basin at the point 
where three considerable streams unite, and although not 
one of the fashionable watering-places of the Pyrenees, its 
mineral waters are inferior to none in the mountains. It 
may be conveniently selected as a centre from which to 
explore the recesses of many beautiful lateral valleys; or to 

n the summit of St. Laurenti and that of St. Barthelemy. 

ese pics are detached from the principal branch, and 

ring from a lateral crest which separates the valleys of 
the Aude and the Arriége. Mr. Murray describes, the 
valley of Arriéges as having a quiet gentle character, its 
sheltered nooks clothed with vineyards planted and trained 
in a peculiar manner. In all the cornfields the stones, 
which would otherwise encumber the soil, are gathered in 
heaps of various forms and sizes, and among these heaps the 
vines are planted, and trained over them on poles: the 
effect of this arrangement is beautiful ; the cornfields may 
be taken for a garden, and the knots of vines for its parterres. 

An excursion may also be made to the little republic of 
Andorre, a neutral and independent province on the south 
side of the Pyrenees, whieh from its physical position 
belongs to Spain, and by its civil government to France; yet, 
notwithstanding the many revolutions which have so often 
convulsed those two great kingdoms which surround it, has 

reserved its independence ever since the year 790, when 
harlemagne, from a sense of the kind treatment which 
its inhabitants bestowed upon his army, declared it free. 

Andorre is composed of three mountain-valleys including 
the basin formed by their union, and its inclosure, which 
extends towards Spanish Urgel. Its valleys are the wildest 
and most picturesque in the Pyrenees, and the mountains 
with their immense peaks which inclose it are amongst the 
highest and most inaccessible. Its length from north to 
south is about thirty-six miles, and from east to west 
thirty miles. It contains six communes, and above thirty 
villages or hamlets. It is governed by a syndic, who pre- 
sides in the council of the valley,and by two viguiers, one 
appointed by the King of France, and the other by the 
Bishop of Urgel. 

The advance of a people in civilization may frequently be 
tested by the state of the arts and manufactures among 
them. r. Murray’s description of an Andorrian forge 
illustrates their infantile state in this little republic. 

“ The forge is situated in the valley of Idos, one of 
the largest valleys of Andorre, consisting of a succession of 
basins formed by the mountains, alternately closing and 
receding from each other. The basin in which is situated 
the forge of Escaldos is almost shut out from those above 
and below it, the mountains closing at its extremities, and 
the river tumbling over a beautiful cascade, both at its 
entrance into it and at its exit. The forge was a la 
Catalan, and of the simplest and most rude construction ; 
everything about it seemed cveval with the epoch when the 
properties of the mineral were first discovered. How the 
workmen of the Carron, or other great tiron-works, would 
have stared had they seen the apparatus which wrought 
the iron at Escaldos! There was a very powerfal fall of 
water, sufficient to have driven a hammer ten times the size 
of the one used, and to have made all the iron which they 
turned out of the forge in six months, in the course of a 
week; but it was wasted, and thrown away upon a wheel 
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not very much larger or more powerful than some which f 
have seen employed at home to churn with. The axle was 
an unshapen pine, rude as it was felled upon the mountain, 
and into which short pieces of plank were stuck, as into 
the wheel of a child’s -windmill. From the character o 
this, the moving power, the simple nature of the interior 
may be supposed. The mineral is not found in the com- 
mune, but brought from the mountains at the head of the 
valley of Carol, so that it has to be carried nearly a day’s 
journey to the forge: the charcoal is procured in the 
vicinity. The quantity of iron made with such apparatus 
was necessarily very small, enough to cover the expenses, 
and afford a livelihood to a certain number of the inhabit- 
ants of the valley ; and as they did not seek for wealth, it 
was sufficient.” 

On proceeding down the valley the traveller finds it to 
become more beautiful and interesting at every advancing 
step. The succession of basins acquire additional charms 
from forests of pines; the mountain-gates which inclose 
these basins gradually widen until they recede altogether. 
“Standing upon the edge of the first of a series of falls and 
rapids,” says Mr. Murray, “ which in a more civilized part 
of the world would have been visited by thousands, I saw 
stretched beneath me the most considerable of the valleys 
of Andorre, and at its extremity the rich alluvial basin, 
containing the largest and most populous villages of the 
republic. ‘The mountains upon each side of it were clothed 
with wood, from their base almost to their summits, the 
more delicate species of trees affecting the lower and shel- 
tered situations, while the fir and the pine, spreading their 
giant arms and green boughs to the blast, reigned in undis- 
reed possession of the loftier regions. The woods upon 

oth sides ran down to the river’s edge; and, from where I 
stood, so completely surrounded the many hamlets and 
cottages which were embosomed among them, that their 
situations were most frequently discovered by the smoke 
which curled above the trees. Here and there, on either 
side, was to be seen an open space among the forests, where 
the yellow of the grain contrasted strongly with the sombre 
hue of the pine. These spots were generally little shelves, 
valuable from the quantity and richness of the soil which 
the rains had deposited upon them. ‘There the trees had 
been cleared away, the rude hut erected, and a family’s 
wants provided for. The Andorrians might well be envied 
the possession of this valley and its appurtenances ; it was 
not very large, but it was a gem rich in all the elements or 
the most perfect scenery. On its richer soils waved the 
og grain, and flourished the tobacco plant; its rivers 

ad their cataracts, and their thousand rapids; while its 
noble mountains, rearing their bald heads and rocky sum- 
mits six thousand feet above the villages on its bosom, 
could boast their dark forests which spread around them, 
and creeping up their heights, where they struggled with 
the colds and storms, as if to shelter the soil which gave 
them birth.” 

But we must leave Andorre, and pass over the mountains 
into the department of Arriéges, which contains nearly the 
whole of the ancient county of Foix. The town of Foix is 
situated upon the two banks of the Arriége close to the river. 
It is remarkable chiefly for the pic and the interesting towers 
which frown over it. The chateau is built upon a very 
high and isolated mass of rock in an almost inaccessible 
position, and commands a most extensive prospect. It is 
of great historical interest as having been the seat of governs 
ment of the counts of Foix. It is now used as a prison. 

From the port of Puymaurens a succession of pics and 
intervening cols marks the ridge of the principal chain 
to the mountain, which commands the valley of Vicdessos. 
This valley is among the busiest in the Pyrenees, the 
largest iron forges of the south being situate therein ; they 
are supplied with ore, conveyed on the backs of mules from 
the mine, which is four thousand feet above the road. At 
a short distance from the head of the valley rises the Pie 
d’Estats, from whence the crest retains the mean elevation 
of about 10,000 feet, until it arrives at the Zwe or Pie 
de Mauberne, which is at the head of the lateral bend 
or elbow ‘which separates the chain of the Pyrenees into 
two portions. Within this bend rises the Garonne. It 
issues from a small cavity covered over with rude masonry: 
the water is as pure as crystal, and murmurs gently, scarcely 
bending the herb which hangs from the bank, but gatheri 
auagth as it descends it becomes an immense river an! 
scatters the ocean before it. 
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